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FOR THE MONITOR. 


INDEPENDENCE OF MIND FOUNDED ‘ON 
CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES. 


Aut classes of men desire independence of mind. 
The attainment of this object is the effort of infaney— 
the pursuit of ehildhood—the visionary dream of youth— 
the universal idol of middle age—and though time may 
retard the fast flowing blood, chill the ardour of pursuit 
and abate the energy of accomplishment, it ean never 
destroy man's hope of being the ungoverned centre of a 

reater or less system. They are willing that others 
should be dependent on them. if they can but be inde- 
pendent. Such a desire is the governing principle of 
action among a vast majority of the human race, however 
much disavowed and disguised, and is only a specious 
name for pride. But the greatest effort of human wis- 
dom can never convinee fallen man, that pursuing per- 
fect independence he pursues the flying shadow, and 
grasps at the bursting bubble. ‘his world presents but 
one vast series of dependences; all are connected fiom 
the lowest to the highest degree—kings and subjerise 
rich and poor; the man of hovour is dependant upon 
public opinion, and men of station upon the caprice of 
others. It was this proud hope of independence which 
drove sinning angels from heaven—our first parents 
from the seats of bliss; and with the same * unreal 
mockery”? Satan delucles their fallen posterity The 
language of the celebrated Burke is to the present point, 
** Men are never in a state of total independence of each 
other It is not in the condition of our nature: nor is ig 


ef conceivable how any man ean pursue any considerable 
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eourse of action, withont its having some effect upon 
others, or, of course, without producing some degree of 
responsibility for his conduct. The situations in which 
mEN relatively stand, produce the rules and principles of 
that responsibility, and afford directions to prudence in 
exerting if.” 

‘Though pride and variety eompose so great a part of 
what is ealled independence of mind. and those who are 
the most loud on this subject have the least right to claim 
it from personal character or situation in life, still the at- 
tentive observer may see much in the natural man however 
fallen, to inspire him with sublime ideas of his original 
dignity and grandeur—the ruin still bears some marks 
of the Divinity. Without the aid of that real exaltation 
which is given by the Gospel, we at times see a wonderful 
display of a high toned independence of character, and 
dignity of soul. It is indeed interesting to see the human 
mind—the internal man, rising superior to the animal! 
casement of matter: to observe personal liberty and 
mental independence triumph where they come in com- 
petition with emolument and opinion of the world; te 
behold man under the inflaence of sueh elevated prin- 
ciples, persevere unshaken in his designs though oppased 
by the wild fury of the populace, or the whole weight 
ofa tyrannical power. | 

The subject of the historian and the theme of the 
poet have ever been found in describing and pourtrayimg 
this natural independenee of man, from the lowest orders 
of life, up to the unreal character, which figures only in 
the tragedy, and of which we can exclaim— 


** His nature is too noble for the world, 
He would not flatter Neptune for his trident, 
Or Jove for his power to thunder.” 


But this independence which is so currently passed upon 
the world—which deeorates the page of History and is 
embellished by the flowing numbers of Poetry, when 
analyzed, is diseovered to be nething but a false estimate 
of our own merits—is pride; and when weighed in the 
balances of Eternal Truth. is foand lighter than vanity: 
it has its origin in an unwarrantable regard to human 
opinion, and-an inadequate sense of His esteem whose 
“ fayour is life:” it has no authority from the precepts, 
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and no reward from the promises of the Bible, nor of 
God who knew what was in man, and what was for his 


good. Such a temper of mind is not only opposed to the 


first prineiples ef Scripture, but is at open war with 
eonscience, and in alliance with man’s greatest enemy ; 
its subtle and baneful influence is felt and displayed in 
all communities, from the family circle, up to the most 
crand theatre of action. 

Are we left then to look for real independence and 
decision of character in vain? No: but it is to be found 
only on holy ground, exercised upon Christian principles, 
and guarded by Christian caution. It is not seen in its 
most sublime and eommanding degree among men of the 
world, nor yet among nominal christians, who use if asa 
soft name for a proud spirit, as they do economy for real 
avarice. its highest examples perhaps are seen only 
where we turn our eyes to that noble army of martyrs, of 
whom the werld was not worthy: who, arraigned for 
their unshaken belief in the doctrines and precepts of a 
despised and crucified Nazarite, before kings and rulers, 
made them feel the importance of human power, and 
tremble with the consciousness of their own guilt; who, 
though they foreknew by the Hely Ghost that “ bonds 
and death” awaited them, witnessed a good confession, 
and preached repentance to a self ruined world ; who by 
faith beholding the incorruptible crown, counted not life 
dear, but finished their course with joy and raised the 
notes of hallelujahs end hosannas to their Saviour, as 
they ascended to him in the fiery chariot of pagan or 
papal persecution. At such times has been shown the 
most refined and elevated independence of mind, when 
the dungeon and the cleft of the wild rock was the Ckris- 
tran’s only home—when the night’s deep silence was 
hroken only by the Christian’s groan, or his prayer and 
hymn—when the gibbet was his watch-tower—the rack 
his only bed. and the Bible his only friend. Here is 
none of the dross of human passion or love of ostentation; 
no, but faith is found acting on the express injunction 
and high mandate of her Lord, “ Fear not them who kill 
the body, and after that have no more that they ean do; 
but fear Him, who after he hath killed hath power to 
cast into hell.” ‘They have preferred the fear of Him, 
and “ great is their reward in heaven.” 
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Is this apparently a principle of such universal in- 
fluence, and are not my Readers interested in this im- 
portant question P if we are not called upon to exercise 
independence of mind in the same way in this peaceful 
age, whose vast machinery of benevolence, will cause its 
influence to be felt in its sweep down the dark vista of 
years, and on the destinies of the world, yet the ground 
is not all eceupied. . When we view ourselves as we now 
are, in connection with the world and all things around 
us, we see that on the elevated principles of the true 
Christian we may in the present day be guided by real 
independence of mind, and shew ourselves to possess a 
decision of character. 

For if we are Christians, we are independent of the 
world. As Christ was not a native of this, but of an- 
other and a better country, subject to another Sovereign, 
and directed only by the laws of eternal justice; so are 
we “citizens of no mean city.”” Do envy and slander 
vilify? Our happiness is indestruetible. Are the vo- 
lumes of scoffs and contempt of a wicked world poured 
upon us? We feel it not;—though stoic insensibility 
is far from being a characteristic of our hearts, yet 
when malignity aims her darts against us wrongfully, for 
our Religion, we shall then feel that our course is on a 
moral high-land far above their throw. Are we perse- 
euted? We can appeal to our King. as did the Roman 
Christian to Cesar. Our hopes with a manly dignity 
earry us above this dull world: they remain unwithered 
by the cold chill of the grave: they enable us with calm 
composure to look forward to that house when the fair 
pillars of nature’s fabric shall be eneireled by a confla- 
gration, which will eonsume the hopes of stubble and 
chaff upon which thousands build their peace. Thus 
the Christian is independent of the world, he knows well 
what estimate to put upon its treasures, and when they 
come in competition with an heavenly inheritance, does 
not doubt nor long delay its choice. 

We are also independent of lifex—because we live for 
ever: though at times death may strike his fear over US, 
yet we do know tn whom we have believed. ‘The tenure 
by which we hold the covenant which ts ordered in all 
things and sure, though not forfeited by our fears, 18 still 
exalted by our hopes. We are independent of these 
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complicated cireumstanees and possessions which so 
much affect, and are indeed the grand sources of happi- 
ness to others—our cheerfulness and enjoyment are not 
the fugitive subjects of chance. ‘Che Christian is not 
wanting for patriotism in the cause of liberty as it stands 
connected with independence of mind: the Reformers 
were bold champions for the liberty of conscience and 
freedom of action. We are unaffected by opinion—the 
world, being a rule to themselves have a false standard 
of judgmeat ; but we, the unerring word of God for the 
direction of our conduct. Do any consider us melan- 
choly, we draw from sources of inexhaustible joy: are 
we thought fools, we know the wisdom of this poor 
world is foolishness with God,—our wisdom is justified 
of her children. Even our enemies must feel that we 
are independent of them; for if on the principle of the 
Gospel we love them, we annihilate them. He who has 
Grace to give “a soft answer” is out of the reach of his 
opponent, because it is not in his power to affect him. 
But what most effectually secures our independence of 
mind, is perhaps, that we are not dependant upon our- 
selves. By grace we are saved; our strength and fortress 
is in the Lord of Hosts,—because Christ lives we shall 
live. Independence like other virtues arises solely from 
dependance upon Ged, and consequently an independent 
mind in the only possible sense, as to man. 

From real independence, free from a false and spurious 
kind, which is mixed with the motives of pride and sel- 
fishness, there can be no disadvantages. Some, who 
pique themselves on speaking their minds, do it in such 
an impudent and offensive manner as to alienate the 
feelings of others and injure themselves, and then charge 
upon the principle itself the inconveniences whieh have 
another souree. ‘The advantages of that Christian im. 
dependence, of which we speak, are incalculable. It 
dignifies every situation of life. because tt rests its claims 
to real independence not upon the footing of place or 
station, but on the character of the heart and qualities of 
the mind. As the genuine principle supposes an interest 
in another world, it raises the veriest heegar to a. seat 
with princes, even the princes of Geds people-—the 
prospee!s of the most exalted and independent here can 
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be no higher. It elevates all on the scale of being, and 
establishes a kind of moral equality. 

tow uosp akadly inportant is it, that Foung persons 
as théy eater ou the diversified stage of human action 
shoul! be under ihe guidance and support of this oan 
prinviple of an independent mind. Then would they 
possess in an honorable degree, those same seraphie 
feelings and elevated motives, whieh heretofore have 
had in them enough to give dignity and beauty to the 
records of past ages; which like a few Corinthian eo- 
Jumns, stand here and there amidst the ruin and disorder 
of antiquity. to add a melancholy interest to their deso- 
lation. Such eharacters of Christian independence 
indeed. appear like bright stars as they break from the 
dark cloud, 


‘¢ For ever singing as they shine, 
The Hand that made us is Divine.” 





MORAL ANALOGIES. 
ESSAY No. XII. 


Is there no balm in Gilead? Is there no Physician there? Why 
then is not the health of the daughter of my people recovered? 


JEREMIAH. 


In prophetic vision Jeremiah saw the evils which the 
Jews were bringing on themselves. He could trace these 
evils to the moral dispositions of their hearts. Evil 
hearts of unbelief had ivelined them to depart from the 
living Gol; throngh their love of deceit, their back- 
sliding 1s represented as perpetual. When the messages 
of God required them te return, none repented him of 
his wickedness. With one aceord they madly pursued 
the path that led to destruction. While the prophet 
contemplated their obduracy in rebelling against God, he 
was filled with the most pungent anguish—he saw death 
approaching the body politic to which he belonged. He 
knew that as Gilead afforded a Balm of sovereign effi- 
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cacy for arresting morbid complaints and physicians were 
at hand to use if, so there was a remedy for the moral 
discase which was destroying the Jews, and there was 
one able to apply that remedy. He inquires therefore 
with emphasis, why Israel was not healed. ‘This exela- 
mation, in connection with what precedes and follows it, 
shows that Israel’s dislike of the Physician, and disrelish 
for the remedy of his appointment, was the sole cause of 
their ruin. But the interrogation comes with a tenfeld 
emphasis, when applied to simiers in Guspel lands who 
reject the overtures of mercy which are made to them— 
‘S}s there no Balm in Gilead? Is there ne Physician 
there??? Why then are not sinners in a state of moral 
convalescence ? 

In the last Essay of this series, we considered the 
whole human race as affected by a moral disease which 
is infectious. hereditary and mortal. We shall now at- 
tempt some description, 

I. Of the only Physician of souls ; 

Hi. Of the effieacious remedy which he can apply, and 

i}i. Consider the true reason why so many die eter- 
nally with this moral disease, notwithstanding there is 
a Physician and a remedy at hand; and conclude with 
reflections. 

First—Let our thoughts revert to our morally dis- 
eased and perishing condition, and then we shall be the 
better prepared, to discuss the high qualifications of the 
Great Physician. 

4. Whena disease, in itself inveterate and mortal, is 
preying upon man, it is all important that his physician 
be skilful. The unstadied pretender to the healing art, 
has no claims on public confidence. |The judicious will 
ever consider knowledge and experience, united with a 
sound and ready judgment, as important qualifications in 
the physician. But the Great Physician has unlimited 
skill His knowledge of moral disease is infinite. He 
is perfectly acquainted with every symptom of every 
ease however complicated it may be. To the high 
station which he fills he was designated by the counsels 
of eternity, and he is deficient in no qualification be- 
longing to it,—Infinite Wisdom being Judge. In every 
age of the world his skill has been proved, and in no one 
ease which he lias undertaken bas it ever failed. There 
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are witnesses from an hundred generations who haye 
been perfectly recovered from moral diseases by his 
skill. Their blind eyes he opened ; their deaf ears he 
unstopped; their limbs which were inactive he has quick- 
ened in his service; and their tongues onee dumb in his 
praise are now chaunting immortal anthems before the 
throne. He has softened hard hearts, and subdued ob- 
durate wills. He has even raised millions to spiritual 
life who were once dead in trespasses and sins. In the 
great day, those whom he has cured will constitute a 
great muititude which no man can vumber, of all nations, 
kindreds, people and tongues under the whole heaven. 

Vast numbers now on earth are entrusting their seuls 
to his care, and enjoying constant and increasing benefit 
from his prescriptions. Ina word, he ts able to save to 
the uttermost ail who apply to him. and he is as willing 
to save as he is able Hedetighteth not in the death of 
the wicked, but had rather they would return to him and 
live. For 

2. He is a kind, condescending and compassionate 
Physician. He sympathises with his patients, kindly 
listens to the recital of their sufferings and anguish, and 
sently wipes the tear of sorrow frem their eyes. He 
knows all the feelings of their infirmities, tenderly 
watches every varying circumstance in (heir cases, and 
will not suffer them to feel an unnecessary pang. No 
state of the atmosphere, no unseasonable hour, nor any 
indisposition or reluctance on bis part, will ever prevent 
his attendance on those who look to bim for healing. 
The rich and the poor, the bond and the free, without 
distinction, may enjoy the benefits of his attendance. 
The multiplicity of his patients dees uot in the least di- 
minish his eare of each individual. He can be every 
where present at the same moment. There are no dan- 
gers from delay therefore but what are entirely on the 
part of sinners. 

3. He is both a reasonable and a benevolent physi- 
sician. He cures without money and withont price. 
His whole services are gratuitous, for none ean profit 
him as one man ean prefit another. He has published 
to a dying world, ‘Come unto me all ye that labour and 
are heavy Jaden, and Ewill give vou rest2’ Whesoever 
will, let him take the waters of life freely. Look unto 
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me, and be ye saved all the ends of the earth. Come 
unto me, and your souls shall live.” Though his agen 
feel that they owe him their lives and “their all, 

they can offer him nothing in return but what was his 
before ; for he is the sole proprietor of all they possess. 
Ina word, he is all that we could desire him to be, and 
both able and willing to do for us, far more than we ean 
ask or think. His infinite benevolence is most elearly 
seen in what it cost him to provide a remedy for dying 
souls. This could not be done ata small expense. No 
creature in the universe could purchase it; for we were 
not redeemed with corruptible things, as silver and gold, 
but with the precious blood of Christ. But this leads us, 

Secondiy— To consider the remedy for man’s moral 
disease whieh the Great Physieian applies. It is a so- 
vereign balm for the wounds sin has inflicted—it is an 
universal specific for moral disease. The whole extent 
of its virtues are unknown to any but the Great Physi- 
cian; but its efficzsy is known by man to be such, that 
we may without hesitation pronounce it an infallible 
remedy whenever it is seasonably and rightly applied. 

It has a purifying influence. It cleanses the 
hands from deeds of iniquity. It frees all the senses 
from much moral pollution. It purifies the head from 
error. It removes enmity against God. impenitence and 
inquietude from the heart. It purges the conscience 
from dead works, to serve the living God. It allays the 
feverish thirst for earthly possessions and pursuits. It 
delivers from an overwhelming pressure of worldly cares. 
It breaks the fetters of the moral maniac, and intro- 
duces him into the liberty of the Gospel. 

This baim which the Great Physician uses, assuages 
moral anguish Where no moral peace was before felt, 
but the soul was like the troubled sea when it cannot 
rest. this remedy brings relief. A tranqnillity different 
in kind and greater in degree than earth knows. is by it 
conferred on the soul. A burdened conscience ean lay 
down its load of sorrow and remorse at the foot of the 
cross. and pursue the road to heaven rejoreing. The 
peace of God whieh passeth all understanding. is able 
to keep the heart and mind through Jesus Christ. This 
can effectuafly console under all worldly losses and 
crosses. This can reconcile the mind to whatever affiic- 
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tions a heavenly Father pleases to send. This can soften 
a dying pillow. 

The sovereign Remedy for a sin-sick soul, has an in- 

vigorating and strengthening influence. It strengthens 
the pewers of moral discernment. ‘Truth is more rea- 
dily perceived, as well as more cordially embraced. New 
strength is obtained for pious exertions—new strength 
is felt to resist the remains of this disease in its effeets on 
the thoughts, the conversation, aud the conduet. The 
man now lives, and feels, and acts like a new creature. 
He is alive to things to which he was once dead. He 
feels such affections towards moral objects, as are the 
reverse of what he once had. Old things with him are 
passed away, and behold all things are become new. 
At first perhaps he is only sensible how dreadfully dis- 
eased is his whole frame: the medicine has given to him 
correct feeling. More and more he discovers the skill 
and kindness of the Physician of sonis, and learns the 
lesson to implicitly trust his all to him; viewing him 
the ehief among ten thonsand. and altogether lovely. 
_ For wise reasons the Great Physician gradually ecom- 
pletes the cure, that more knowledge may be learned of 
the effects of this disease. and mure velne put on his re- 
medy and services. At length every one te whom it Is 
applied will be perfectly recovered, never more to re- 
lapse into it, er be contaminated with it in the least 
degree for ever. This tnfallible specifie for a dying 
sinner, is the atoning blood and effectual intercession of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. Every other remedy to save a 
perishing sou}, has failed. His blood has abundant effi- 
cacy. It was that alone which gave effieaey to cere- 
monial purifications of ancient times. For it is not 
possible that the blood of bulls and of goats should take 
away sins; and yet without the shelding of blood, there 
is no remission of sins. : 

Christ’s blood applied by sovereign grace. delivers the 
soul not only from the worst consequences of sin in efer- 
nity, but from its guilt and dominion in time. His in- 
tercession gives nearness of aceess at the throne of grace. 
It relieves the anguish of a bleeding conseience, and 
soothes the sorrows of a sin sick soul. Both the atone- 
ment and intereession of our merciful High Priest, com- 
municate life and strength te the souls that rely on them: 
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and these invaluable blessings are so rich and free, that 
sinners who perish in their pollutions, will for ever be 
inexeusable. This leads us, 

Turrpiy,—To consider the two reasons why so many 
sinners suffer eternal death. 

Negatively, it is not that there is no balm in Gilead 
—no remedy which can avail; for we have seen that 
pardoning mercy, sanctifying grace, spiritual strength, 
and eternal life, are freely offered them in the Gospel. 
The remedy may be had on the easiest possible terms. 
Only to renounce all their own supposed meritorious works 
and righteousness, and depend on the merits and right- 
cousness of Christ, and the remedy is at hand. 

It is not because that no Physician is able or willing 
to perform a cure for them; for Christ is mighty to 
save, and he is omnipresent. His bowels of compassion 
yearn over sinners. He waits to be gravious to them. 
On God’s part every obstacle to their salvation is re- 
moved. He ean be just, and the justifier of those who 
believe in Jesus. ‘The true reason lies in the state of 
the sinner’s will. He will not believe himself in those 
moral circumstanees in which the word ef Ged repre- 
sents him. He will not see his guilt, his wretehedness 
and ruin, as they really are. While this ts the ease, he 
neither feels his need of the Physician, nor the remedy. 
They that be whole (or feel themselves to be s»,) do not 
feel their need of healing. ‘This is the case with mul- 
titudes, under the clear light of Divine Revelation. In 
their estimation, either sin is too venial an evil to deserve 
eternal death. cr God is too merciful to inflict it.on any ; 
or some supposed moral good was ih them that will can- 
cel that measure of guilt which is attached to their 
characters. 

Or, secondly, if the Spirit of Ged brings conviction te 
the uneoneerned sinner’s consecienee, so that he is eon- 
strained to fee! that he is dying with sin, his anhumbied 
will dislikes the character of the Great Physician, and 
dislikes the Gospel remedy. To lean wholly on the 
mere merey of God for salvation, and that mercy be oh- 
tained only on the account of avother’s righteousness, is 
what the proud heart cannot endure. The awakened 
sinner would sometimes be willing to part with all his 
earthly subsistence, and encounter any hardships, if he 
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might but purchase his salvation, while he refuses to 
accept it as the free gift of God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ. The way of God’s appointment is too humil- 
jating—any other way would please him better. He 
sees no form of comeliness in the Great Physician why 
he should seek healing at his hands He will not eom- 
mit his soul to him in well doing. as unto a faithful Cre- 
ator. ‘he whole process of revovery is disagreeable to 
the soul that still loves sin. He would be willing {o 
avoid the consequences of sin, but is unwilling to be 
saved from it. Self is his idol, aud to be required in the 
outset to relinquish his supreme selfishness, he cannot 
endure. Though he reads that it is a faithful saying 
and worthy of all acceptation that Jesus Christ came 
into the world to save sinners, his will is opposed to 
that kind of salvation which the Gospel offers. ‘This is 
evident from facts. It is confirmed by the language of 
Christ, addressed to sinners when he was on earth. Ye 
will not come unto me, said the Saviour, that ye might 
have life. O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest 
the prophets and stonest them that are sent unto thee, 
how often would I have gathered thy children as a hen 
gathereth her chickens, and ye would not. Here then is 
a solution to the prophet’s inquiry, adapted to Gospel 
times. Is there no balm in Gilead? is there no Physi- 
cian there? Why thenis not the health of the daugh- 
ters of my people recovered? They will not see their 
perishing eondition, or if in a measure seen, they will 
not employ the Physiciau to apply the remedy. 

Let our subject be concluded with several reflections. 

4. Let Christians learn humility from the subject. Ye 
souls now enjoying the benefits of this moral remedy, 
look back to the rock whence ye were hewn, and tu the 
hole of the pit whence ye were digged. Were you not 
once with many fatal symptoms about you? Were you 
not once insensible to the inveterate nature of your moral 
malady? Did not you once dislike the Great Physician, 
and his mereiful prescriptions? Who made you fo 
differ from those of your respective ages who have died 
in their sins ? Had you been left to the natural rourse 
of sin, and the natoral inclination of your hearts, would 
not you have perished also ? 
Let your hearts then humbly and gratefully respond ta 
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the language of the Apostle—* For we ourselves also 
were sometimes foolish, disobedient, deceived, serving 
divers lusts and pleasures, living in malice aud envy, 
hateful and hating one another. But after that the 
kindness and love of God our Saviour toward man ap- 
peared, not by works of righteousness, which we have 
done, but according to his merey he saved us by the 
washing of regeneration and renewing of the Holy 

Ghost, which he shed on us abundantly, through Jeong 
Christ our Saviour; that being justified by his grace, 
we should be made heirs according to the hope of eter- 
nal life.’ Feel then your obligations to trust implicitly 
in the Great Physician to complete your eure, and 
cheerfully conform to every prescription which he has 
given for your benefit. Feel your obligations to Christ 
as your Creator, Preserver, and Merciful Physician, and 
directing yourselves wholly and for ever to his service, 

2. How base the ingratitude of sinne:s towards Je- 
hovah! The Father “belieta man by sin cast eut into 
the open field, and perishing in his pollutions, a and gave 
his Son to be the Saviour of lost sinners. ‘The Eternal 
Son assumed human nature, and shed his blood on the 
eross to provide a ransom for souls. “The atonement 
being made, and the gift of the Holy Spirit’s renewing 
influences being purchased, salvation is now freely offer- 
ed wherever the Gospel comes. Dying sinners are in- 
vited and intreated to look to Christ, and live. How 
base their eanduet who still rejeet these overtures of 
merey! But does not this base ingratitude reign in the 
heart of every Reader of this who has not by faith re- 
eeived the Lord Jesus Christ. and louked to him for 
pardoning merey and salvation from sin? How must 
such treatment of the dying Lamb appear to that heaven- 
ly host who are constantly worshipping him. The 
Great Physician bas follow ed you from year to year. be-~ 
seeching you to accept his gracious services and apply 
the iieaclow remedy, but vou would not. Blush ye 
sinners. Hide your face for shame, that he has vote 
thus basely treated. 

3. How astonishing the folly of perishing sinners in 
rejecting the only way of moral healing. What would 
you think of the man, sinking under the most malignant 
disease, who should persist in discrediting his danger, 
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and through dislike to an able and kind physician, and 
disrelish for the taste of the remedy he preseribes jn 
similar cases, would resist all overtures, on his part, to 
save him from death? But more astonishing is the 
folly of perishing sinners. Will you not see it and feel 
it this day. You know that there is salvation in no 
other name given under heaven among men, but in the 
name of Jesus. Your eonseiences and understandings 
unite this testimony, that you are perishing without him. 
Why then will you not immediately yield your souls to 
his Almighty arm. Is there no Reader anxiously in- 
quiring ‘* What shall I do to be saved?” We reply, 
humbly receive the Lord Jesus Christ in all his offices, 
and trust his,favour, his merey, and his faithfulness; 
yielding your souls to the influences of his Spirit, and 
your lives to the precepts of his Gospel, and salvation 
is yours. But let sinners all realize, that there is not 
a moment to be lost. Now is the accepted time; Behold! 
now is the day of salvation. 

Reader ! are our dear,friends under the dreadful mala- 
dy of sin? And have we evidence that their moral healing 
is commenced ? Jf not, shall we not earnestly beseech the 
Great Physician to commence it, and beseech them not 
to reject his condescension and grace. 


SELECT BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


TYNDALE THE MARTYR. 


In the fire which destroyed the Monitor Office in November 
last, the only copy of an English Periodical Work known tbe 
in the country, from which we were extracting the life of 
Martin LurHER, was burnt. For this reason we must dis- 
continue that for the present, and substitute in this Number 
the life of TyNDALE, the Martyr for disseminating the know- 
ledge of the Scriptures. A different reason, but one for which 
we are exculpated from fault, will prevent the continuance of 
the Indian Tale in this Number. 


Turis illustrious reformer was boru at Hunt’s Court 
in Nibby, in the county of Gloucester, some time before 
the year 1500. His family, which settled in that neigtt- 
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bourhood, during the troubles of York and Lancaster, 
was a branch of the ancient and knightly house of 
‘Tyndale, formerly peers of the realm, and barons of 
Langley Castle in South Tyndale in Northumberland. 
Our author was entered, almost in his infancy, at Mag- 
dalene Hall in Oxford, where he made a rapid progress 
in the different branches of literature, especially addict- 
ing himself to those pursuits which were more imme- 
‘diately connected with the study of the Holy Scriptures; 
and having early embraced the principles of the refor- 
mation, then newly revived in Europe, he expounded 
select passages of divinity to his companions at college, 
where the superiority of his talents, with the unblemish- 
ed integrity of his life and character, greatly promoted 
the interests of religion. 

Having taken his degree, he left this university, and 
removed to Cambridge; and having there completed his 
education, he engaged himself as tutor in the family of 
Sir J. Walsh of Lodbury. This gentleman being in 
habits of intimacy with the neighbouring dignitaries of 
the Church, they received oceasional invitations to his 
table, where the conversation naturally turned on the 
various important questions which at that period en- 
grossed the attention of the European literati. In the 
course of these discussions, T'yndale advanced opinions 
powerfully militating against the existing errors, and 
these opinions he was always ready to justify, by an 
appeal to Scripture. Conversation of this nature, fre- 
quently repeated, roused the jealousy of the clergy, and 
being unable to refute his arguments, they had reeourse 
to the usual invectives of party virulence. In fine, such 
were the eabals and prejudices excited against him, that 
his situation was rendered extremely irksome, and his 
personal safety materially endangered. Influenced by 
these circumstances, and anticipating, perhaps, a more 
extensive sphere of usefulness, he determined to quit 
the country and repair to London. 

On his arrival in the metropolis, he employed his time, 


as he had done oceasionally while in Gloucestershire, in © 


preaching the doctrines of the reformation. Actuated 
by a laudable zeal for Christianity, and desirous of ex- 
tending its advantages to his fellow countrymen, he 
formed the plan of translating the Seriptures into En- 
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glish ; wisely concluding, that an appeal, grounded on 
that most sacred of ail authorities, to the understanding 
and eonsciences of mankind. would prove the most ef- 
feetual means of destroying the fatal influence of the 
Romish superstition. Numerous difficulties attending 
the proseeution of this design in England, he deter. 
mined to fix his residence for a time on the Continent, 
and aceordingly, with the advice and concurrence of his 
friends, he set out for Germany. He first went into 
Saxony, where he had several eonferences with Luther, 
and then returning to the Netherlands, he resided chiefly 
at Antwerp, in the house of one Thomas Poyntz, an 
Englishman. Here he entered upon the execution of 
his great undertaking. the translation of the New ‘Tes- 
tament into English, whieh was first printed at Antwerp, 
ahout the year 1527; he next began with the Old, and 
fin:shed the Pentateuch, prefixing discourses to each 
book, as he had done to those of his former work. 

During his abode at Antwerp. he composed several 
ether works, which being published, and afterwards 
sent over to England, preved of singular use in paving 
the way for the overthrow of popery in that kingdom 
Among these were the following, viz. The Obedience of 
a Christian Man; the Wicked Mammon; A Pathway 
tothe Holy Scriptures ; the Practice of Prelates; toge- 
ther with expositions of particular passages of Scripture, 
and answers to Sir YVhomas More, and other writers 
who defended the established errors. A treatise which 
he drew up on the Sacrament. and against the Mass, he 
forbore to publish; thinking the times not yet ripe for 
so direet an attack on the prevailing idoiatry. 

In the mean time Bishop Tonstall passing through 
Antwerp, thought he could render no better service to 
the Catholie faith, than by procuring the destruction of 
‘Tyndale’s Testament. An agent was accordingly en- 
gaged, who furnished the prelate with considerable 
numbers. But this bigoted proceeding on the part of 
Tonstall, however differently intended, proved instru- 
mental, in the hand of Providence, for the advancement 
of the reformed religion. Tyndale had for some time 
regretted the insufficiency of his finances to permit his 
correction of the errors generally attendant on a first 
edition, and he immediately employed, in printing & 
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second, the resources which he had procured by the 
unexpected sale of the first. Vast’numbers of these 
amended copies were now poured into the English ‘o- 
minions, where they were read with avidity by all ranks 
of people, and rapidly disseminated the principles of 
the reformation. Alarmed at these effects, the clergy 
had recourse to their usual artifices, and under the aus- 
pices of Sir Thomas More, obtained an edict prohibiting 
the circulation or perusal of the Scriptures, and some 
copies were even openly burnt in London. ‘This pro- 
ceeding gave universal umbrage; for independent of the 
indecency of the measure, it clearly developed the inter- 
ested maxims which guided the policy of the Church of 
Rome. 

When Tyndale had finished his translation of the 
Pentateuch, he took his passage (in 1529) to Hamburgh, 
with the intention of having it printed there. But being 
shipwrecked on the coast of Holland, he lost all his books 
and manuscripts, and was consequently reduced to the 
necessity of beginning anew his laborious task. He did 
not allow himself to be diseouraged by his loss ; but pro- 
eeeded to Hamburgh, where he met with Coverdale, who 
assisted him in accomplishing a second translation of 
the Books of Moses." During the time they were employ- 
ed in this work, they were hospitably entertained by 
Margaret Van Emerson, a religious widow, whose name 
deserves to be had in remembrance. 

With the exeeption of this interval, Tyndale remained 
in Flanders, incessantly occupied, both by his writings 
and conversation, in promoting the great truths of the 
reformed religion. His old enemies, the English clergy, 
felt the consequences of his exertions: they dreaded his 
integrity and abilities, and dissatisfied with the effect of 
their attempts to counteract him in England, directed 
their thoughts to the best means of puttifig an entire 
stop to his future labours. For this purpose, having 
secured the interest of Henry and his council, one Henry 
Phillips was handsomely provided, and sent over to the 
Continent, where he established himself at Antwerp, 
and conducting his plans with great address, at length 
insinuated himself into the unsuspecting confidence of 
Tyndale, and under the mask of friendship betrayed 
him into the hands of his enemies. _ The contrivanees of 
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Phillips were attended with cireumstanees of great per- 
fidy ; and the whole proceeding, both in its design and 
execution, did justice to the cause for which it was un- 
dertaken. After his arrest, he was conveyed to the 
eastle of Fitford, eighteen miles from Autwerp.his papers 
were all seized, and measures were adopted by the Pa- 
pists for obtaining his condemnation as a heretic. 
Nor were the friends of our Reformer. in this unexpect- 
ed emergency, negligent of exertions for his enlarg: ment. 
His catastrophe had interested all the patrons of the 
protestaut cause in Kngland, particularly the Lord 
Cromwell; the English merchants at Antwerp also em- 
ployed all their influence in his favour; and Poyntz, 
who bore him an affectionate and sincere attachment, 
was the bearer of reiterated remonstrances to the court 
of Brussels. The Catholic interest, however, through 
their agent Philips, followed up their advantage with 
so much promptitude and address, that every appli- 
cation in Tyndal-’s behalf proved abortive; and he was 
at length, after a long examination by the Emperor’s 
council at Augsburgh, condemned to die, He was first 
strangled by the hands of the eommon hangman, and 
afterwards burned, near Fitford castle, in 1536 While 
the executioner was tying him to the stake, he exclaim- 
ed, with a fervent and loud voiee, ** Lord, open the 
King of England’s eyes!” During bis long imprison- 
ment at Fitford, the power of his doctrine, and the pu- 
rity of his life, are said to have eonverted the governor 
and his daughter, and part of his household, to the Pro- 
testant faith. Even the officers who condueted his 
arrest and prosecution, did not withhold the tribute due 
to his extraordinary piety and endowments; and the 
Emperor’s Attorney General in particular, made this 
honourable acknowledgment respecting him, that he 
was, * Homo doctus, pius, et bonus.”’ 

Thus fell this distinguished reformer and martyr, after 
a life eminently signalized by a variety of labours and 
sufferings in his Redeemer’s service. He was power- 
fully animated by two of the noblest principles that ean 
influence the human heart: a warm attachment to the 
service of Christ, and an anxious solicitude for the eter- 
nal welfare of his countrymen. His learning was eX- 
tensive and eritical, while his conduct proves him to 
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have been endowed in a remarkable degree with the 
various graces of the Christian character. Ina word, 
he seems to have amply merited the simple, but eompre- 
hensive title of ** The Apostle of the Engtish.” 

In contemplating the distinguished echaraeters that 
have adorned the annals of the reformation, several 
considerations present themselves. Exeerated and per- 
secuted by one party; and their exertious, in many 
instances. but inadequately appreciated by the other ; 
these ihlustrions worthies trod the path of glory which 
their great exemplar had sanctified, under the most 
afflicting privations of social comfort, ‘and in the face of 
persecution and death. Let us revere the genius of a 
religion which prompted and enabled the saerifice, and 
while we afford them the tribute of our admiration and 
gratitude, let us not forget the benefits we may indivi- 
dually derive from the adoption of the exalted principles 
upon which they acted. 











No. I. 


EXERCISES OF A BIBLE CLASS, 


The following schedule of the recitations and familiar lecturing 
at the first meeting of a BrsLE C1LAss which uses the Reference 
Testament, we give in all the elegant simplicity in which it was 
communicated by our highly valued Correspondent. 


Brine assembled for the purpose of receiving instrue- 
tion from the Scriptures, and needing the enlightening 
and sanctifying influences of the Holy Spirit, let us unite 
in prayer. 

. Question 4. What does the word Bible, mean? It 
means the book: is used by way of distinetion, and on 
_ this aceount, is the title of the Book of God. 

2. How is the Bible divided? Into the Old Testas 
‘ ment, and the New. 

3. What does the word Testament mean? It means 

a covenant, 
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4. Why is the Bible ealled the Testament ? Beeause 
? it contains the covenant of God for the salvation of his 
people. 

5. Why is one part ealled the Old Testament, and 
the other the Wew? Because one part was given first, 
and reveals God’s covenant more obscurely: the other 
was given last, and reveals it with greater clearness. 

6. How is the Old Testament divided? Into thirty- 
nine bovks ; called Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Num- 
bers, Deuteronomy, &e. 

7. How did Christ speak of the Old Testament, as 
divided? Into the Law, the Psalms, and the Prophets. 

8. What are the first five books of the Old Testament 
sometimes called? ‘The Pentateuch. 

9. By whom were they written P Moses. 

10. At what time did Moses live? About 1500 years 
before Christ. 

41. How long before Christ was the creation of the 
world? About 4000 years. 

12. How long before Christ was the closing of the Old 
Testament? About 400 years. 

13. How is the New Testament divided ? Into 27 
books; ealled Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, &e. 

14. What are the first four books sometimes called? 
The Gospels. 

45. What does the word Gospel, mean? Glad tidings. 

16. What is meant by the authenticity of the Bible? 
That it was written by the persons whose names it bears. 

17. What is meant by the genuineness of the Bible? 
That it is a true History :—a statement of facts. 

18. What is meant by the inspiration of the Bible? 
That the Holy Ghost directed the writers what to write, 
and how to write it; in order that the Bible, as a rule 
of faith and practice, might be perfect. The Holy 
Ghost was the Director, and men were the instruments 
of committing it to writing—of course the Author of 
this book is God. On this account, it is called—** The 
word of God.” 

19. What are some of the evidences that the Bible is 
inspired ? 

1 The united conviction of good men. 

Il. The agreement of the writers of the Bible. 

Ill. The miracles it contains. 
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-° The prophecies which it records. 
The effects which it has produced. 

v 1. The effects which it would produce if it was uni- 
versally and perfectly obeyed 

Vil. The testimony of the Holy Ghost: and 

VIL. The witness in themselves which those possess 
who believe and vbey it 

20. What is the testimony of the Holy Ghost on this 
subject? ** All Seripture is given by inspiration of God.” 

21. How should the Bible be read? With attention, 
humility, prayer, and obedienee. 

Why are these needful? Without attention, humi- 
lity, and prayer, a person will not understand the Bible; 
without faith, he will not believe it; and without. obe- 
dience, he will not be benefited by it. 

With these truths impressed upon your hearts, turn 
to the first chapter of Matthew. 

22. Who was the writer of thisbook ? Matthew. 

23. What was his occupation before he became a dis- 
ciple of Christ? He was a publican; that is, a tax 
gatherer. 

24. What account does he give of his being called by 
Christ, and where is it found? “ As Jesus passed by, 
he saw a man named Matthew, sitting at the receipt of 
custom, and he said unto him, follow me: and he arose, 
and followed him.” Mat. ix. 9. 

25. What is meant in this verse by custom and re- 
ceipt? Custom, means the taxes whieh were paid; and 
receipt, the place where Matthew reeeived them. 

26. What is the first verse of his gospel? The book 
of the generation of Jesus Christ, the son of David, the 
ee of Abrabom. 


. Why is he eailed the son of David, the son of 


shelemet’ Beeause he descended from them accord- 
ing to the flesh. 

28. Who was Christ before he took upon him human 
nature, according to the account given of him by the 
Apostle John, at r the beginning of his Gospel? ‘* He 
was God. All things were made by him, and without 
him was not any thing made that was made.” 

29. What is the use of the genealogy here given. It 
proves the fulfilment of those prophecies which foretold 
that Christ should spring, according to the flesh, from 
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the seed of Abraham, the tribe of Judah, and family of 
David. 

30. Why does this genealogy differ from that which 
is given by Luke? Because one is the genealogy of 
Joseph, and the other of Mary. 

31. How many generations is it said, in the 17th verse, 
there were from Abraham to Christ? Forty two. 

32. Whai trait of character is exhibited in the 49th 
verse? A sacred regard to duty, and a deep concern for 
another’s welfare. 

33. What fact is related in the 20th verse? The ap- 
pearance of an angel to Joseph in a dream, for the pur- 

ose of removing his doubts and fears. 

34. What faets are foretold in the 2ist verse? The 
birth of the Messiah, and that his name should be called 
Jesus. 

35. For what reason was this name given him? Be- 
cause he shall save his people from their sins. 

36. Why was the birth of Christ as here related? 
That the prophecies might be fulfilled; particularly 
that in Isaiah vii. 14. ‘ Behold a virgin shall be with 
child, and shall bring forth a son, and they shall eall 
his name Immanuel.” 

37. What is the meaning of Immanuel? God with us. 


INSTRUCTIONS FROM THE FIRST CHAPTER. 


4. What are we to learn from the fact that the Holy 
Ghost says by Matthew, that Jesas Christ was the son 
of David; and by John, that he was God? ‘That he 
possessed two natures, and was both God and man. 

2. Is this truth taught in other parts of the Bible? 
Itis. ‘ Unto usa child is born, unto us a son is given, 
and the government shall be upon his shoulders; and 
his name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, the 
Mighty God, the’ Everlasting Father, the Prince of 
Peace.” “ A virgin shall conceive and bear a son, and 
they shall call his name Immanuel.” “ Who being in 
the form of God, thought it not robbery to be equal with 
God, but made himself of no reputation, and took upon 
him the form of a servant, and was made in the likeness 
of men.” “ God was manifest in the flesh.” “ Of whom, 
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eoncerning the flesh, Christ came ; who is over all, God 
blessed for ever.” 

3. What are we to Jearn from the fact that the two 
natures of the Saviour are so clearly revealed at the 


very beginning of the gospels? hat it is a fact of 


great importance; and one in which sinners are deep! 
concerned: that the manifestation of God in the flesh, 
lies at the foundation of the glad tidings contained in 
the gospels. 

4. What are we to learn with regard to sin, from the 
fact that God was manifest in the flesh, to open a way 
for its pardon? ‘That it is a great evil. 

5. What are we to learn with regard to sinuers P — 
they are fost. 

6. What are we to learn with regard to the soul ? That 
it is exceedingly precious. 

7. What are we to learn from the fact that his name 
was called Jesus, and the reason which the Holy Ghost 
has given for it? That his salvation always implies 
deliverance from sin. 

8. What then are we to conelude concerning those 
persons who continue to live in the allowed habitual 
practice of known sin, or in the allowed. and habitual 
neglect of known duty? ‘That they are not interested 
in Christ, and not partakers of his salvation: that their 
hopes, if they have any, will perish, at the giving up of 
the ghust. 

9. What is the scriptural evidence of a good hope? 
Its purifying the soul, and leading persons to make it 
their grand object, from love to God, to obey all his 
known commands, 

My beloved pupils. have you sucha hope? Is there 
no known sin, secret or open. whieh you knowingly and 
habitually practise? Is there no known dnaty, which 
you habitually neglect? Examine yourselves: seek for 
the teaching and guidance of the Holy Ghost, and may 
the Lord enlighten your understandings, and shed 
abroad richly of his love into all your hearts, through 
Jesus Christ.to whom be glory for ever, and ever AMEN. 

P.S. Upon any of the above answers, the Teacher 
enlarges and comments at pleesure. Many of the an- 
swers will suggest other questions, which may be an- 
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swered, explained, illustrated, or applied; and the 
exercise is closed with prayer. | 


PHILOSOPHICAL EXTRACTS. 
Is the Ether beyond our Atmosphere a mere Vacuity? 


No; by no means: for there is not one minute spot in 
all the solar system, where the pupil of an eye might 
not be placed, and see a hemisphere of stars Suppose 
the visible stars to be no more in number than the an- 
cients counted them, viz. a thousand und twenty-six, or, 
for the sake of a round number, one thousand only; yet 
the other stars visible to the naked eye, together with 
those which are visible by a teleseope. would amount at 
least to many thousands more Suppose between the 
least of these telescopi:al stars, and the visible stars of 
the first magnitade, the apparent difference be no greater 
than that of one to a hundred : suppose again, that from 
the least of these stars but one sigle ray came to one 
eye, then from the biggest star there must proceed a 
hundred rays: this would multiply the rays of all the 
stars in a hemisphere, which eame to each eye with sen- 
sible notice, by the assistance of a telescope. at least to 
a hundred thousand, without standing te make a nice 
computation. What millions of millions of star-beams 
then must be for ever passing through theS ethereal 
space, to be able to meet every eye placed in any part of 
this vast sphere of our world, if there be not a spot upon 
it so big as the pupil of an eye, but must admit of so 
many thousand beams! What infinite reneounters and 
decnssations. meetings and crossings, through all the 
parts of our solar system! 

Next, let us suppose each of these pupils were turned 
inward toward the sun: each will meet with a far 
greater number of beams of light from the sun, in such a 
proportion as the full blaze of day is superior to the 
glimmering light of the star-beams. The vast addition 
of rays from the sun does almost infinitely increase the 
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rencounters and deeussations: sun-beams and star-beams, 
ever meeting in innumerable myriads throughout the 
ether of our solar world: since we have alluwed that 
there is not a spot in it whence a hemisphere of stars 
might not be seen by night, and whence also we may 
not see a hemisphere of blazing day-light. 

Let it be remembered also, that these motions of the 
particles of light, both from the sun and stars, are and 
have been incessant ever since the ereation, hoth by 
night and day: for our night and day are only distin- 
guished by the litle globe of our earth turning its dif- 
ferent sides toward the sun, which is an inconsiderable 
thing in the vast solar. world, or planetary system. The 
reason why we do not discern the stars by day, being 
only the superior quantity and force of the sun-beams 
striking the eye, whereas the star-heams strike also con- 
stantly, but so feebly as not to be aoticed: and the reason 
why we do not see the sun by night, being the inter- 
position of the earth, and the sun-beams that go beside 
the earth, fly from our eyes, and not toward them: but 
the same quantity of sun and star-beams are perpetually 
flowing through the ether in every miuute part of it, ex- 
cept ouly those few places where the planets or their 
satellites intercept them, and stop their motion. 

Now the eorollaries that may be drawn from these 
suppositions are, 

1. That since light is a body, which has been suffi- 
ciently proved by its refleetions and refractions, the ether 
is not so void a space as perhaps some have been ready 
to imagine, since there is nota minute spot in it, wherein 
there are not many thousand bodies always moving with 
prodigions swiftness all manner of ways. And it ma 
be inquired whether the planets, moving through such a 
fluid, would not, by degrees, be retarded in their courses; 
but the next coroliary perhaps may answer it. 

2, How amazing must be the subilety and smaliness 
of the rays, which have been shooting from the sun and 
stars fur almost six thoadsand years, and yet no sensible 
additiov is made to the buik of our globe, where they 
seem to be all lost, nor any sensible diminution of the 
sun or stars whenee they all proceed? And if these cor- 
puseles which compose this wondrous thing called light, 
are so inconceiyably small, and ihe body be so rare, 
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perhaps the planets may pass through it without being 


sensibly retarded. 
3. What a surprising work of God is vision, that not- 


withstanding all these infinite meetings and crossings of 

star-beams til sun beams night and day, through all our 
solar world. there shouid be “such a regular conveyance 
of light in every eve, as to dise-rn eae h star so distinet. 
Jy by night. as well as all other objects on earth by day? 
And this difficulty and wonder will be greatly increased 
by considering the innumerable double, triple, and ten- 
fold reflections and refrastions of sun- beams, or day- 
Jight, near our earth, and among the various bodies on 
the surfave of it. Let ten thousand men stand round a 
large elevated amphitheatre; in the middle of it, on a 
black plain. let ten thousand white round plates be plae- 
ed, of two inches diameter, and at two inches distanees 
every eye inust receive many rays of light reflected from 
every plate, in order to perceive its shape and colour; 
now, if there were but one ray of light eame from each 
plate. here would be ten thousand rays falling on every 
single eyes W hich would make twenty "thesianaal times ten 
house ands: that is, two hundred millions of rays crossing 
each other in direet lines. in order to make every plate 
visible toevery man. But ifwe suppose that each plate 
reflected one hundred rays, which is no unreasonable 
supposition, this would rise to twenty thousand inillions. 
What an amazing thing is the distinet vision of the 
shape and colour of each plate by every eye, notwith- 
standing these confused crossings of rays! Wat an 
astonishing composition is the eye in all the coats and all 
the humours of it, to convey those ten thousand white 
images, or those wsillicns of rays so distinet to the re- 
tina. and to impress or paint them all there! And what 
further amazement attends us, if we follow the image on 
the retina, conveying itself by the optic nerves into the 
common sensory without confusion i Can a rational 
being survey this seene, and say there is no God ? Can 
a mind think on this stupendous bodily organ, the eye, 
and not adore the wisdom that contrived it? 
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FOR THE MONITOR 
Mr. Epiror, 

1 am highty pleased in perusing your publication, and 
find that it contains much useful and instructive matter. 
The youth. for whom it is designed, have long needed 
something of this kind. The consideration, that it 
comes monthiy from the press, imparts a more lively 
interest to its readers, than they feel in reading works, 
that have been published years ago. ‘The instruction, 
which it affords, will abundantly recompense for the 
trouble and expense necessary to obtain it. 

With your permission, Sir, I would suggest one slight 
amendinent respecting the mode of distinguishing ori- 
ginal communications from pieces that are selected. I 
perceive in one of the Numbers, it is mentioned, that. all 
those are original communieations, that are not other- 
wise distinguished. Some pieces have the usual mark 
prefixed to them, that they are original; others have 
no mark at all. Were the mark, that is eustomaril 
prefixed to orignal communications in other publications, 
used invariably to denote such communications in the 
Monitor, it wonld gratify at least some of your readers. 
In fine, the proposed amendment is, that each original 
piece, unless such as are composed by the Editor, should 
be prefaced with * For tue Mow:ror.” 











RETORT COURTEOUS, 


At a public table where green corn was served, sev- 
eral guests unpolitely plaeed_all their cobs near the 
plate of a Clergyman who was dining with them. At 
length one of them remarked, Reverend sir, the work- 
man seems to be known by his chips Yes Gentlemen, 
said the other; and certain animals eat ecbs and all. 








CASIMIRI EPIGRAMMA. 


In Sanctum Ardalionem, qui ex Mimo Christianus, factus Mar- 
tyriun passus est, 
ARDALTO sacros deridet carmine ritus, 
Festaque non equa yoce theatra quatit, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. f1843, 


Audiit Omnipotens ; ‘ Non est opus, inquit, hiuleéd 
‘Fulmine ; tam facilem, gratia, vince.yirum.’ 
Deserit illa polos, et deserit iste theatrum, 
Et tereti sacrum volvit in ense caput. 
* Sic, sic, inquit, abit nostree comoedia vite ; 
¢ Terra vale, celum plaude, tyranne feri.’ 


ENGLISHED BY Dr. WATTS. 
On Saint Ardalio, who from a Stage-player became a Christian, 
~ and suffered Martyrdom. | 
ARDALIO jeers, and in his comic strains 
The mysteries of our bleeding God profanes, 
While his loud laughter shakes the painted scenes, 
Heaven heard, and straight around the smoking throne 
The kindling lightning in thick flashes shone, 


And vengeful thunder murmur'd to be gone. 
Mercy stood near, and with a smiling brow 


Calm'd the loud thunder; * ‘There’s no need of you; 
‘ Grace shall descend, and the weak man subdue.’ 
Grace lcaves the skies, and he the st ge forsakes, 
He bows his head down to the martyring axe, 

And as he bows, this gentle farewell speaks ; 

‘So goes the comedy of life away ; 

‘ Vain earth, adieu; heaven will applaud to-day ; 

* Strike, courteous tyrant, and conclude the play. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We regret the necessity of discontinuing the Indian Tale in this 
number. ‘This must be our apology, that the second piece has 
never reached us—the third and concluding one has come to 
hand; and as soon as Arrowfoot supplies the chasm between that 
and the first. we shall resume the Tale. 

N. C, :—} #***** :_ Hf :—Sylvanus:—H. §8:—Gordon :—R :— 
Y :—Hur:—A. T****:—T. P. J: and *. W *: are received. 
Some of these signatures have several pieces over them. In an- 
swer to a respectful letter from **An Enquirer,’? we must say 
that being about to journey ; the matter for the November Num- 
ber was prepared, before the pieces to which he alludes were re- 
ceived. By the burning of the Monitor Office, the December 
number has been much delayed: we could not therefore ac- 
knowledge their reception sooner. Sometimes, likewise, pieces 
have been unintentionally overlooked, when making out our no- 
tices to Correspondents. Respecting the insertion of commu- 
nications, Editors have occasion to regard the time of their recep- 
tion—the nature of their subjects—their seasonableness ; and in 
some instances, the standing in the Church of their contributors, 
when this is eminent. If the self denial and patience of corres- 
pondents to periodical works were never taxed, their circumstances 


would be peculiar indeed. 
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